A FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION. 





“ BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”—Ccwper. 
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A CONSULTATION AT THE SQUIRE’S TABLE. 


THE FORGED WILL. 


CHAPTER VII. 
“Tne fact is, Jobson,” said Mr. Brimble, “ there’s a ske- 
leton cupboard in every man’s house, and mine hasn’t 
escaped that ugly piece of furniture.” 

The squire was at his dinner-table, which the ladies 
had not long left, and at which the stranger had that day | 
been a guest. 

“TI married to please myself, and not my father, and 


he took an effectual way of showing me that he had | 
| aside the wine which the squire pushed towards him. 


that view of it, by disinheriting me. It did not happen 
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to be of any consequence, as far as the money went, for 
Mrs. Brimble had more than we wanted. I was obliged 
to part with my name, and take hers, before I could lay 
hold of her property; but as I have no sons, that isa 
trifle. When a man gets to grey hairs, he knows what 
a name is worth; though I believe the girls would rather 
be poor ‘De la Marks’ than rich ‘ Brimbles’—at least 
they fancy so now; but money is a vastly comfortable 


| thing, Jobson, and glory without it is very hungry 


_ work.” 
“You had another brother?” said the stranger, moving 
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“T had,” said the squire, sorrowfully ; “did you ever 
hear of him ?” 

“ Yes—I knew one who was intimate with him abroad; 
he was strongly attached to you.” 

“ Attached !” said the squire, with an agitated voice ; 
“we had but one heart. He ought mow to be at 
Parker’s Dew, instead of that——there,” said the squire, 
emptying his glass; “I won’t say any more, and I give 
myself great eredit. Come,” he continued cheerfully, 
“ who was it that knew Eustace ?” 

“ A stranger to you,” was the reply; “but, Mr. Brim- 
ble, I knew your brother myself.” 

“Hah!” said the squire, starting; “knew him, and 
you never told me.” 

“No,” said the stranger; “ the truth is, I loved him, 
and you reminded me of him so much, when first I saw 
you, that I should have found it difficult to speak of him.” 

“They always thought us alike,” said the squire 
gently, leaning his head down to hide the tears that filled 
his eyes. “ Well”—stretching out his hand—“ we have 
now indeed a bond of union. Tell me all you remember 
about him.” 

“ All I remember of him?” said the stranger, with a 
smile, grasping the proffered hand; “I cannot do that 
to-night; it is now ” 

A violent ringing, and the sudden entrance of a ser- 
vant, put a stop to the conversation. “ Dr. Cruden, sir, 
has just come from Parker’s Dew, and wishes to see you 
alone. I have shown him into your room.” 

“T am alone,” said the squire; “tell him I’ve only a 
particular friend with me, and the wine’s on the table. 
He’s one of the best little fellows in the world, the 
doctor is,” he said, as the door closed; “but he’s con- 
tinually croaking at me about a reconciliation with that 


fellow that turned poor Eustace out of his plage to get 


into it. Every time he starves himself into a low fever, 
he comes here telling me he is going to die. I won't 
see him alone.” 

The servant re-entered. “ Dr. ‘Cruden, sir, cannot see 
you in the presence of amybody; his compliments, and 
he will not detain you.” And, receiving no answer, the 
man respectfully closed the door. 

“Don’t you go to the ladies yet, Jobson,” said the 
squire, as he reluctantly followed the servant. “I shall 
soon dispose of the docter’s confab, and send him into 
the drawing-room for some music, and them you and I 
can finish our wine and our talk together.” 

“ My dear sir,” said Dr. Cruden, as soon as he saw 
him, “ I’ve something mest important to communicate.” 

“I’m very sorry for it; peeple ought mever to talk of 
important things at this time.of night—it’s the way to 
get nightmare, and you ought to know that. Come 
now, put it off till to-morrow; they are all in fine order 
for music in the drawing-room; and there’s your sister, 
that you haven’t seen for this fortnight, and your bed 
is ready always. Come now,” laying his hand upon his 
shoulder, with a heartiness that shook the doctor’s frame, 
but not his purpose. 

“My good friend,” he said solemnly, “I do assure 
you what I have to say cannot be put off; your brother 
is ill, seriously ill.” 

“So he has been once a fortnight, regularly, for the 
last three years, according to your account.” 

“I beg you to be serious,” said the doctor, shaking 
his head; “I question if he will recover this attack.” 

“Ob, you are a capital hand at questioning; but what 
Jo you want me to do?” 

“IT want you” said the doctor, slowly; “but you will 
promise me to be calm?” he said, laying his hand on 
ghe squire’s arm, for he could not reach his shoulder. 
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“ Now, don’t be impressive,” said the squire, “but ont 
with it. Ill forgive him, send him anything, do any- 
thing for him but go there.” 

“The very thing I wish you ‘to do,” gaid the doctor. 

“ Pshaw, nonsense! What! turn ont at this time of 
night, to see a man that you kill regularly with every 
full moon—not I. Now, doctor, you know I've no ill- 
will towards him, old screw as he is—and that is not 
saying the worst of him. And as to poor little Marjory, 
I would do for her as for my own child; but I haven't 
forgotten how you served me before. I said then, that 
while he lived I’d never darken the doors of Parker's 
Dew.” 

“ My dear squire,” said the doctor, “I can assure you 
he was entirely innocent of that; I believe Bloodworth 
was at the bottom of it.” 

“T wish he were at the bottom of the sea.” 

“We can’t spare him just yet, to go so far,” said the 
doctor drily; “but now let me tell you, we have made 
a little progress into an important discovery. All Sir 
Valary’s strange conduct, I think, may be accounted for. 
There is a mystery which we are beginning to unravel, 
and I hope with your help——” 

“Come and have some wine,” said the squire. 
unravel a mystery! cut it up, that’s my advice.” 

“ Dear, dear,” said the doctor, much vexed, “you will 
spoil everything by your impetuosity. I tell you the 
truth; I think Sir Valary will die unless his mind is 
relieved. Bloodworth must be discharged from the 
stewardship, and we have no means of getting rid of 
him.” 

“ Shoot him,” said the squire, angrily. 

“ Shoot him, and send ‘him to the bottom of the sea! 
That would be a severe dismissal.” 

“ No more than he deserves,” muttered the squire. 

“ Let us keep toccommon sense,” said the doctor. “I 
feel sure that if you would come to see him, Sir Valary 
would hold out to you the right hand of brotherly fe!- 
lowship. Ido assure you he is a poor shattered erea- 
ture; and if you would ‘but befriend that poor girl, now, 
by helping him to get rid of Bloodworth, you would be 
thankful for having done it all the days of your life. 
Come now,” he continued, seeing that the squire was 
relenting, “I have scareely been at home for these three 
days; I have come in my own chaise now, thinking to 
save time, to take you back at once. Every hour is of 
consequenee,” he said quickly, in answer to the squire’s 
unpromising look and shrug. 

“ Come and have a glass of wine, and we'll talk about 
it, and I'll introduce you to Jobson; he was an intimate 
friend of poor Bustace. We were just talking about 
him when you came.” 

The doctor made a faint protestation that he wanted 
neither wine nor Mr. Jobson; but when once Mr. 
Brimble had entered upon action, it was not a little 
that could stop him; so, with a sigh of regret, he fol- 
lowed the squire to the dining-room. What occurred 
there, shall appear in the next chapter. 


“T 


CHAPTER VIIT. 


“Dr. CrupeN—Mr. Jobson, an intimate friend of poor 
Eu’s. Now, doctor, draw to the fire—the nights are 
getting quite chilly ;” and the squire rang the bell. 

“ Have the horses taken from the doctor’s chaise, and 
let them be well attended to.” 

“My dear sir, no, no,” urged the doctor, attempting 
to stop the order. 

“Why, man, you would never disgrace yourself by 
taking those poor brutes back again to-night: the mer- 
ciful man is kind to his beast.” 
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«“ But I must go back,” cried the doctor. 

« Well, then, put the greys in, when the doctor is 
yeady. One of our fellows can take yours back to- 
morrow—they shan’t go away to night; I'll answer for 
it they have done enough for to-day. So, now, sit down, 
and tell me your story; but first taste this claret—it’s 
the king of my cellar at present. Jobson says it’s excel- 
lent; but I can’t make him drink any.” 

The doctor gave himself up in despair for the time 
being, feeling that there was no possibility of stemming 
the tide; so he sat down in silence, filled with chagrin, 
taking little notice of Mr. Jobson, whose back was towards 
the light, obseuring his face. This circumstance, the 
difference in his dress, and the absence of all idea of 
seeing him there, together with the perturbation of his 
spirits, prevented immediate recognition of the stranger 
on the part of the doctor. 

“So Bloodworth has beeri at his tricks, has he? 
Well, I’m glad there is an idea of ousting him; but you 
will never get it done. The best thing that could be 
done for Valary would be to bankrupt him, and send him 
to the Union; he would live better there, and so would 
all his family, than they do in that grim old place: it 
has never been the same since he had it.” 

“Come, come,” said the doctor, giving a glance at the 
stranger; “it is neither the time nor the place to take 
up old grievances.” 

“Not the time? Why, hasn’t his gruel disagreed with 
him, and made his conscience troublesome, and sent you 
to fetch me out to quiet it? I say it’s just the time. 
As to the place, it’s a very comfortable one, and the only 
thing to make such an uncomfortable subject tolerable; 
so begin at once. Don’t wink towards Jobson,” he added, 
with a mischievous laugh; “he may as well know what 
all the world knows.” 

As to being angry with the squire, it was impossible 
under the greatest provocation; he managed to keep all 
personal ill-feeling at bay ; he overcame every one with a 
certain frank benevolence that was irresistible. 

The doctor and the stranger joined in the laugh, and 
for the first time the former looked fairly at the latter ; 
he was struck with doubt and surprise. 

“You'll excuse me,” he said; “has Mr. Jobson been 
long with you ?” 

The stranger placed himself in the light and bowed, 
enjoying the effect of his silent answer. 

“ Well, this is marvellous,” said the doctor. 
begin to believe I have been in fairy land.” 

“Ha, ha, ha! a bright set of fairies you have been 
among,” said the squire. “Somebody said they had 
worn out all their clothes, and Val had made them take 
to the old armour. Fancy fairies flying about in old 
armour ;” and again he laughed. But the doctor’s face 
grew more and more solemn—a fact which only increased 
the squire’s merriment. 

“Sir,” said the doctor, with earnest gravity, “may I 
ask who you are ?” 

“Now, that’s your way of putting a question. I 
should have said, ‘When I have asked, will you tell 
me?” said the squire, not recovered from his laugh. 

“Oh, really, squire, this is very ill-timed,” said the 
doctor; “and—and I may say unfeeling. I beg your 
pardon, but really it is——” 

“As to unfeeling,” said Mr. Brimble, now scrieus, 
“Tve told you I don’t believe a word about Valary’s 
dying; he'll outlive us all—the worst always stay till 
the last; he will starve his own party out of the world, 
and then remain to plague us. You may shake your 
head; you are not the only mam that shakes his head 
athen there is nothing in it.” 


“T shall 
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“TI believe I must turn you out of the conference, and 
take to Mr. Jobson,” said the doctor, good-humouredly, 
for gravity, he saw, was of no avail. “I wish I could 
starve you into a sober mind.” 

“Sober nonsense—drink some claret: I’m sure you 
must want some, for there’s nothing but sawdust in 
Valary’s cellar, I'll answer for it.” 

“ Well, now, listen to me,” said the doctor. “I know 
I have given some false alarms; but this is no false 
alarm: and I promise you if I am proved an ignoramus 
this time, to let things go as they will hereafter without 
interfering. As to seeing poor Marjory wither away 
without stirring a hand to help, or raising a voice for 
her, that man is not a man who could do it.” 

“T honour you. Chivalry for ever! and poor little 
Madge, that I haven’t spoken to since she was a few inches 
long, shall have help, and we'll all go to their rescue— 
say to-morrow morning.” 

“Ah, that’s of no use. Sir Valary had a bad fit 
yesterday. If another should come, his mind may not 
be clear, and he wishes for reconciliation: he docs, I am 
convinced.” 

“Ah! but you have a happy knack of being convinced 
of whatever you happen to wish. Now, I daresay you 
were quite convinced that I should return with you 
to-night.” 

“Till I saw you, I confess,” said the doctor, somewhat 
ruefully ; “but I might have known better.” 

“Of course you might; hasn’t he had the same fits 
for years, and is his intellect any the worse ?” 

The stranger interposed. “ You'll excuse my speak- 


ing (to Mr. Brimble); but what if Dr. Cruden were to 
give a narrative of the facts that brought him to-night? 


If you’d give a patient hearing you might judge whether 
the doctor’s anxiety has magnified the necessity fer 
prompt measures.” 

“Capital plan,” said the squire; “go on, doctor, I'll 
listen. Jobson, pass the wine: it’ll be a new story to 
you, but an old one to me; but mind, facts—no myste- 
ries: they’re altogether out of my way.” 

“ Well, there is a mystery now at Parker’s Dew,” said 
the doctor. 

“No doubt, and that is how Valary ever got there,” 
said the squire, quickly. 

“TI believe you are right; and, as this gentleman is a 
friend of yours, and was the friend of your brother, 
perhaps I may speak about that very thing before him ?” 

The stranger rose to leave the room. 

“ Sit down,” said the squire, holding his arm; “go 
on, doctor.” 

“Ihe facts, then, are these. A short time since, 
Bloodworth went to the Dew and saw Sir Valary, and 
whatever passed between them had such an effect on 
him, that he was placed in a most critical situation. 
During his rambling state of mind, when the violence 
of the attack was passing, Marjory noticed that he 
repeatedly asked for Elizabeth Higgs. You remember 
her, squire ?” 

“Old Bet? of course,” said the squire, with a nod. 

“*She is dead, long ago dead, father, said Marjory, 
over and over again; but he moaned out, ‘ No, she is 
not; she will rob you of everything,’” or something to 
that effect. 

“He ought to be ashamed of himself,” said the squire ; 
“old Bet was as honest as the day; but he fancies every 
one is like himself and Bloodworth.” 

“Pray, don’t,” expostulated the doctor. “ Well, when 
he was quite well and calm, Marjory told him of this; 
he looked vexed at first, that he had disclosed so much, 
| but afterwards confessed to her that there were reasons 
002 
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why the life orndeath of that woman was a matter of great 
importance to him, and that he had lately heard she was 
living; and Marjory gathered that Bloodworth had told 
him so. The first time I was alone with Sir Valary after 
Marjory had told me this—which was on the very day 
that she met with you, sir—I gently led the way to the 
subject, having first discovered, through the medium of 
Mr. Jobson, who knew the old woman, that she was really 
dead.” 

“What! knew Bet Eggs?” said the squire. “ Why, 
Jobson, I shall get quite afraid of you, and begin to talk 
about fairies myself.” 

“It was not very remarkable, when you know how the 
acquaintance was brought about,” said the stranger, 
smiling. 

“Go on, doctor,” said the squire, who was beginning 
to get interested. 

“Well, as I said, I led to the subject indirectly— 
gently.” 

“Leave you alone for finessing,” said the squire; 
“now, I should have gone straight at him at once.” 

“ And missed your aim, squire—I knew better. Very 
gently I got him to talk of old times, and then I brought 
the woman Higgs upon the carpet, and mentioned just 
incidentally, that I had met with a person who had 
actually seen her buried—not assuming, you understand 
me, that Sir Valary had any interest in her death, nor 
even hinting at such a thing.” 

“ Well,” said the squire, “go on.” 

“Well, he didn’t speak at first; he became much agi- 
tated, which I pretended not to notice; and after I had 
changed the subject, and he had recovered, he said, ‘ Are 
you sure of that woman’s death? I heard lately that she 
was living.’ I told him I believed there was no doubt of 
it, but if he had any interest in her, as an old servant, I 
would get indubitable proof for him. He said quickly, ‘I 
wish you could.’ Now this gentleman, my informant, 
has been the object of my search ever since, but I could 
get no clue to him. I was afraid of making direct in- 
quiry, lest I should excite suspicion in Bloodworth, who 
has been very uneasy and changed in his manner lately. 
Yesterday morning he went to the Dew, and had a long 
interview with Sir Valary, the result of which was the 
severest attack I ever saw him in. I really can’t see 
what Bloodworth has to do withit: the man.is reasonable 
enough to speak to; but Sir Valary’s state last night, and 
the whole of to-day, plainly indicates that there must be 
interference—that Sir Valary must be treated as incapable 
of conducting his own affairs, and Bloodworth made 
accountable to others, or else altogether ejected.” 

“Now, do you see,” said the squire, when the doctor 
had finished, “I have had this story, almost word for 
word, except Bet Eggs, over and over again; Valary 
quarrels with Bloodworth, gets into a rage, has a fit, and 
frightens them all. Well, that is as far as the play has 
gone yet. Now comes the second part. Bloodworth 
comes, begs pardon, is forgiven, and they are thicker 
than ever. I tell you, doctor, I would as soon interfere 
between a man and his wife as between those two.” 

“You are hard to convince,” said the doctor. “Mr. 
Jobson, you seem an authority with Mr. Brimble: I wish 
you would say a word; at any rate, I wish you would 
give me some evidence that Sir Valary will believe, of 
the death of that woman.” 

The stranger fixed his eyes for a moment on the fire, 
then turning to the squire said, “The death of that 
woman is of importance—at least so Sir Valary thinks. 
Bloodworth is a desperate villain, as I haye good reason 
to know.” 


“You!” said the squire, almost breathless. 
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“Yes, I have known him for many years, though Y 
never saw him till lately.” 

“ Well,” said the squire, throwing back his head and 
putting his hands in his pockets, “I give you up.” 

“Don’t do that; you have shown such generosity in 
taking me almost entirely on my own testimony, that 
you must not stumble at trifles.” 

“You are an odd fellow,” said the squire, looking at 
him; “but I believe in you.” 

“Do you know this?” asked the stranger, taking a 
miniature from his pocket. 

“ Know it!” said the squire; “why, it’s Eu; I remem. 
ber the case: it was done before he was married.” 

A knock at the door, and the entrance of a servant 
with a note, almost made the squire angry. “ What does 
this mean?” he said, looking at the address. “ What! 
——Vandercroft, Esquire! What do you bring it here 
for ?” 

The servant said it was for the gentleman who lodged 
at Biddy Sparks’s. 

Mr. Brimble looked inquiringly at the stranger, who 
immediately took the note. “Leave it with me,” he 
said to the servant; “this,” he continued, “is from Shady. 
Eggs: I shall read it aloud. 

“* Respected Sir,—I trust you will excuse the incor- 
rectness of putting a dash before your name, also any 
mistake I may have made in spelling it, should it be 
erroneously written. I have to inform you that Mr. 
Bloodworth, the steward to Sir Valary De la Mark, has 
pertinaciously endeavoured to discover your address, 
which I have, to the best of my poor ability, kept from 
him. If you desire to avoid an interview with him, as } 
divined was the case from your manner in the portrait 
gallery, I warn you that he now knows of your abode, 
that is, if it continues to be in the apartments at Mrs. 
Sparks’s, which you bespoke when I had the honour of 
being with you in the public vehicle. I do not love to 
interfere in other men’s matters; and truly, with no 
malice to Mr. Bloodworth, but with respectful considera- 
tion for you, I write these few lines, 

«* And am, your servant to command, 
Suapracy Hices. 

««P, S. I send this by a trusty messenger, who will 
return it to me if you are not to be found.’” 

“ Higgs all over,” said Dr. Cruden. 

“ Stop,” said the squire; “let us begin at the begin- 
ning. What makes him call you Vandercroft ?” 

“Tt is not the first name,” said the stranger, “ thai 
has been gratuitously assigned to me, over and above 
that with which my parents honoured me.” 

“Then your name is not Vandercroft?” ‘said Dr. 
Cruden. 

“No.” 

“ Why, then, assume it ?” 

“T did not; Bloodworth bestowed it on me through 
a natural misconstruction of his, and I did not think it 
worth while to undeceive him.” 

“Capital!” said the squire; “I'll wager anything 
that you are not Jobson.” 

The stranger smiled. 

“ Are you ?” asked the squire, eageriy. 

“ According to you and Biddy Sparks I am.” 

“ According to me! why, you told me it was so.” 

“On the contrary, it was you told me.” , 

“Why,” said the squire, starting from his seat, “dont 
you remember that morning—— ?” 

“ Perfectly,” interrupted the stranger, “ when you 
addressed me as Mr. Jobson.” 

“ Well, you never contradicted me.” 

« A man hasn’t lived to grey hairs,” said the stranger, 
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with a smile, pointing to the changing colour of his 
own, “without knowing the worth of a name, as you 
observed just now; and as you were satisfied with 
Jobson, it quite contented me.” 

“ But how did Biddy get hold of it ?” 

“Like many others, Biddy is satisfied with slight 
evidence ; she saw ‘ Matthew Jobson’ on the brass plate 
of a portmanteau, which by an accident I had exchanged 
for my own in travelling, and she settled the matter at 
once without question.” 

Mr. Brimble, holding the miniature in his hand, 
looked alternately at it and the stranger, while Dr. 
Cruden asked, “ Will you favour us with your true 
name P” 

The stranger looked at the squire and replied, “I 
think my uncle knows it—Eustace De la Mark.” 

“T did know it,” said the squire, almost breathless ; 
“J did know it—I was sure of it; even while I called 
him Jobson, I felt drawn to him. My dear boy, what 
right have you with grey hairs ?” he said, affectionately 
grasping both his hands, “and why have you served us 
in this way ?” 

“T have a very long story to tell,” said Eustace—no 
longer “the stranger’—after the first agitation had 
passed, “but it is of the utmost importance, remember, 
that I should not be known to any but yourselves for 
the present; my intention was to remain altogether 
concealed for some time yet; but I could not withstand 
it,” he said, again grasping his uncle’s hand. 

“You'll let me tell my wife? Up to this moment she 
believes you an impostor and me a dupe.” 

“Tet her think so still; the longer she is deceived 
the more complete the triumph will be.” 

“ Well, I may tell Char, at all events; how delighted 
she will be! she has never doubted you a minute.” 

A smile of satisfaction brightened the face of Eustace. 
“No,” he said, “let me have the pleasure of telling her 
myself, at some future time.” 

“Pooh!” said the squire, who hated secrets, “I 
almost wish I didn’t know it; I must tell somebody.” 

“ When you have heard what I have to tell you, you 
will see the importance of secresy; and, to prevent you 
from indiscretion, I think with Dr. Cruden, if Sir Valary 
is indeed so very ill, we had better all three go to Par- 
ker’s Dew, and on our journey you shall have a full 
account of all my history. You know Sir Valary believes 
me to be dead ?” 

“Not a bit of it,” said the squire; “and I never be- 
lieved it.” 

“T give you my honour he does,” said Dr. Cruden. 

“Have it your own way; but, Eu, is it necessary to 
go to-night? why not start the first thing in the morn- 
ing ? You know they have no beds, no supper; I doubt 
if they have even a rushlight.” 

“It is growing late,” said Dr. Cruden; “if we had 
gone when I first came——” 

“T should not have found my nephew,” said the squire, 
looking with beaming affection on Eustace. 

. “You anticipate me, squire, but not correctly; I meant 
‘we should have had time to go without alarming them 
at so unseasonable an hour as we should now arrive 
at.” 

“All right; then you think it is better to go to-mor- 
row morning ?” 

“T am sorry for the delay.” 

“Its importance,” said Eustace, “depends on Sir 
Valary’s state; is he expecting my uncle ?” 

“Oh, no; and he has nothing to fear from Bloodworth 
to-night. I trust, indeed, he will be kept calm till 
‘morning ; and on the whole, perhaps——” 
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“ Beaten, fairly beaten,” said the squire. “Now that 
is settled; so draw close, and Eustace begin.” 

“What will the ladies think ?” said Dr. Cruden. 

“ Oh, they’ve been rather dull lately : a little curiosity 
will raise their spirits. I'll tease them a little;” and he 
rang the bell. “Send coffee here, and let no one disturb 
us,” he said, his eyes dancing with joy, and rubbing his 
hands. “It’s too bad, Eu; I ought to put the village 
in an uproar, instead of receiving you in this sneaking 
way. I abominate secrets; I shall be sure to let it out 
in my sleep to-night.” 

“ It is on account of Marjory,” said Eustace, “and to 
spare Sir Valary, as well as fully to convict Bloodworth, 
and catch him in his own trap. It would be impossible 
for me to tell you everything to-night. I will just give 
you a brief sketch, and then we had better, for a short 
time, join the ladies, who will lay the blame of our deten- 
tion to Dr. Cruden.” 

“Do as you will, my lad, my son,” said the squire, 
laying his hand on his nephew’s shoulder. “I see how 
it is: you'll soon have the upper hand of me; I feel as if 
I had poor Eu back again ;” and he brushed a tear from 
his eye. 





A TRIP TO EDGEHILL. 


THE reader may recollect that the month of October 
last year presented a series of fine sunny days, mild and 
genial as the traditional month of May, affording to the 
excursionist a second edition of summer. It was on one 
of these days, about the middle of the month, that we 
started from a small market town in central Oxfordshire, 
to pay a long-promised visit to Edgehill, and the site 
of the first great battle between the Royalists and the 
Parliamentary forces, which was fought on the 23rd of 
October, 1642. Our route lay through a district as yet 
unvisited by railway engineers, and, what is more, ignored 
hitherto for the most part by the commissioners of turn- 
pikes, on whose behalf the only claim made on us was one 
for threepence along a drive extending over thirty miles. 
The roads were not of the first class, consisting often of 
a single wheel track, leading now down stony lanes, now 
over heathy levels—now skirting a wood, now a marsh, 
and in one part running through the centre of an old 
Roman encampment. Guided partly by the points of 
the compass, and partly by some half-forgotten acquaint- 
ance of the district—assisted, too, by the battered sign- 
posts reared at intervals—we only lost our way twice, 
and succeeded in arriving at the village of Alkerton, 
which stands within three miles of Edgehill, by about 
mid-day. Here, after our bracing ride, we were glad to 
sit down to the one o’clock dinner of our farmer friend, 
and then, mounting our vehicle once more, drove on to 
our destination. 

We reached Edgehill at that point on its ridge where 
stands the old inn called the “ Sun Rising,” which was 
a hostel of good repute long before the battle was 
fought, and which is still the point of attraction to tour- 
ists who visit the spot. It is a substantial and rather 
venerable old building, with abundant stabling and ac- 
commodations for visitors. Thence, with our farmer 
friend for a guide, we continued our route on foot. And 
here we must say a word or two upon the aspect and 
natural features of Edgehill and the surrounding country, 
which, so far as we can learn, are without a parallel in 
any other part of the island. The high table-land, 
through which lay our route of the morning, constitutes 
the northern portion of Oxfordshire, and is elevated some 
hundred and fifty feet or more above the broad level 
vale which spreads along the best part of Warwickshire. 
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The ridge of Edgehill, extending several miles in a direc- 
tion nearly north to south, separates the high table-land 
from the low level vale, just as a barrier of cliffs divides 
the sea from the land; and so steep and precipitous is 
the boundary, that one almost expects, on looking over 
it, to see the broad ocean spread out below, and to hear 
the dashing of the surge upon the beach. The ocean 
below, however, is one of broad meadows and pastures, 
of waving woods and stubble-fields, and is of such vast 
area as to have obtained the name of the “ great midland 
plain of England.” 

The view from the ridge is one of the most extensive 
land-views in the country, embracing the area from the 
Malvern Hills on the borders of Herefordshire, to the 
hills of Charnwood Forest, in Lancashire. On the west, 
losing itself in the distance, is the country around Wor- 
cester, the cathedral of which city is seen ona clear day; 
while the smoke of the furnaces of the iron districts of 
Staffordshire, farther away to the north, is sometimes 
visible. In the foreground—that is, about ten or twelve 
miles off—runs the Avon of Shakespeare, whose course, 
on a summer’s evening, may be traced almost from its 
source to its junction with the Severn, by its exhalations, 
by the hills of Dunsmore, the spires of Coventry beyond 
the river, the tower of St. Mary’s church at Warwick, 
the spire of Stratford-on-Avon, and by Bredon Hill in 
Worcestershire. 

Right under the ridge, on the crest of which we are 
standing, lies the “ Vale of the Red Horse,” so called 
from the figure of a horse cut in the red loam on the 
side of the hill. This figure was formerly of colossal 
dimensions, and was originally cut in commemoration of 
Richard Neville, Earl of Warwick, who at the battle of 


Towton fought on Palm Sunday, in 1461, plunged his 
sword in the bowels of bis horse, when he found his 
soldiers in imminent peril, and vowed to share the danger 


with the meanest of them. The battle was won, and the 
colossal horse, carved in memorial of it, was for ages 
afterwards kept in repair—some lands in the lordship of 
Tysoe being rented under the condition of performing 
that service. 

The ridge of Edgehill, high and steep near the “ Sun 
Rising,” becomes less so towards the south, the land 
sloping more gradually in the direction of Compton 
Winyates. Northwards, the abrupt wall-like face of the 
hill continues for a considerable distance; and as the 
steep sides are clothed with wood and draped in fern and 
hushy furze, the aspect of the landscape, as the broad 
sunny vale shows through the openings in the trees, is 
one of the most pictu esque imaginable. A level walk 
of about a mile along the crest of the hill brings us to 
the Round House, and proceeding some half mile further 
we arrive at Bullet Hill. This is the extreme angle of 
the ridge, which here takes a sudden turn to the east- 
ward, in which direction it runs as far as Warmington 
(two miles off) and beyond. From Bullet Hill a view is 
obtained of the Dasset Hills, a lofty ridge which projects 
into the Vale of the Red Horse, and at the distance of 
two miles, or « little more, runs parallel with that por- 
tion of Edgehill lying between Bullet Hill and Warm- 
ington. 

It was near the Dasset Hills that Prince Rupert, the 
leader of the King’s cavalry, had taken up his station on 
the evening of the 22nd October, 1642. The army of 
Charles was then attempting, by a rapid march, to out- 
flank the Parliamentarians under Essex, and to advance 
upon London ; but a halt had been made at Banbury, in 
order first to reduce the place, then held by a rebel gar- 
rison. On the night of the 22nd the army of Essex, 
having crossed the Avon in pursuit of the Royalists, ar- 
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rived in the Vale of the Red Horse, and there encamped. 
Prince Rupert, from his station in the Dasset Hills, which 
overlook the valley, was made aware of their arrival by 
the light of their picquet fires, and be immediately sent 
off the intelligence to the king. Charles, without a mo. 
ment’s delay, countermanded the orders for the attack 
on Banbury, and passed the order for a general rendez- 
vous on Edgehill. By eight in the morning of the 23rd, 
the troops began to arrive at the brow of the steep, and 
their appearance was the first warning that Essex re. 
ceived of the king’s intention to fight him, and he made 
his preparations accordingly. The Parliamentary forces 
amounted to twelve or thirteen thousand: those of the 
king were over fifteen thousand; but the Parliamen- 
tarians had considerable reserves at the distance of a 
day’s march, whom an urgent summons might bring to 
the spot in a few hours. 

As the Royalists arrived they took up a most formid- 
able position, placing their right on the projecting angle 
of the ridge (since called Bullet Hill, from the number of 
such missiles found there), their centre over the village of 
Radway, where the king pitched his tent and displayed 
his standard, and their left along the crest of the hill as - 
far as the “Sun Rising” inn. The two flanks were so well 
protected by the difficult ground through which alone 
they could be approached, that a stronger position could 
hardly be imagined. Impressed with the advantages of 
the part they occupied, the Earl of Lindsay, General of 
the king’s forces, strongly counselled his Majesty to await 
the battle in the position they occupied; but the king, 
with the fatality which seems ever to have attended him, 
preferred the reckless advice of Prince Rupert, and, aban- 
doning an advantage which was worth more to him than 
5000 men, gave orders for the advance of his whole line. 
The battle began about three in the afternoon by a brisk 
eannonade on both sides, and as the royal host descended 
the ridge, the mélée became general. Rupert’s cavalry, 
as soon as they reached the level, charged that of the 
Parliamentarians and broke them, scattering also the 
foot who came to their assistance. Soon the battle on 
that side became a chase; the troops of Essex, though 
exhorted and even cudgelled by their leaders, could not 
be brought to a stand, and the whole of the left wing 
was completely routed. Rupert and his cavaliers pur- 
sued the fugitives for three miles, into the town of 
Kineton, and, finding there the baggage waggons of 
Essex’s army, they immediately betook themselves to 
plunder, in which they were encouraged by the Prince. 
This was the fatal and shameful blunder of the day. 
While Prince Rupert was wasting the hours in pillage, 
Essex was rallying his discomfited troops, and doing 
desperate battle with the main body of the Royalists. 
By and by the nearest of the reserves, under Hampden, 
were seen approaching the field, dragging their cannon 
with them. Intelligence of the altered state of affairs 
was brought to Rupert, just in time to enable him by a 
dashing charge to open a way through the advancing 
reserves; he lost many of his men in this charge, and it 
is said, threw away his own cap and feather, that they 
might not make him a mark for the enemy. 

Meanwhile affairs had gone badly with the king. The 
life-guards of Essex had broken the king’s guards with 
great slaughter. The Earl of Lindsey had fallen, mor- 
tally wounded; the royal standard-bearer, Sir Edmund 
Verney, was slain; and the king himself was in imminent 
danger. When Rupert regained the field, he found that 
all hopes of a victory had completely vanished. The 
royal army was now so severely pressed, both in its 
front and on its left, while it was menaced also on its 
right by a body of horse, that Charles was vehemently 
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importuned to leave the field. This he refused to do, 
declaring that he would abide with his troops for life or 
death. He would have charged in person, with his two 
regiments of reserves and his band of pensioners, but 
was withheld from so doing by his household officers. 
The situation of the king had indeed become extremely 
critical, when, the sun having set, the welcome dark- 
ness made it difficult to distinguish friends from foes. 
“Night,” says Clarendon, “the common friend to wearied 
and dismayed armies, parted them; and then the king 
caused his cannons which were nearest the enemy to be 
drawn off, and with his whole forces spent the night in 
the field, by such a fire as could be made of the little 
wood and bushes which grew thereabouts.” 

The reader need not be told that both parties claimed 
the victory on this occasion, or that the Parliamentarians 
reaped the advantage of the battle. The loss on both 
sides was considerable, amounting, probably, to about 
1500 men in the whole. Of superior officers, the king 
lost the Earl of Lindsey, Lord Aubigny, Sir Edmund 
Verney, and Colonel Munro; while four others were 
wounded, and five taken prisoners. On the side of the 
Parliament, the principal persons killed were Lord St. 
John of Bletzo, and Colonel Charles Essex; and Sir 
William Essex was taken prisoner. The old Warwick- 
shire historian, Dugdale, was present at the battle, and 
went over the ground some time after; he estimated the 
number of slain at less than that mentioned above, but 
others as well informed have estimated it much higher. 
He tells us that the Parliamentarians seemed to have 
lost more in private soldiers, the king’s party certainly 
most in persons of distinction. 

Notwithstanding the inclosures of lands which have 


taken place since the Battle of Edgehill, the locality of 
the bloody contest, and of all the events contemporaneous 
with it, may be as clearly identified at the present mo- 


ment as they could be at the time. The spectator who 
stands on Bullet Hill may command an entire view of 
the field of strife. Two miles distant at his right are 
the Dasset Hills, from which the forces of the Parliament 
were first descried; a mile to his left is the village of 
Radway, which was the station of the king; and down 
in the plain in front of him are the battle farms, (Battle- 
ton and Thistleton,) which occupy the site of the contest. 
Near to Battleton is the grave ground where most of the 
slain found burial; and between three and four miles off, 
on the Stratford-on-Avon road, stands Kineton, where 
Prince Rupert let the victory slip from his grasp for the 
sake of an hour’s pillage. 

Returning to the old innz we resume our drive, and 
by a gradual descent through winding roads and shady 
lanes intersecting a well-wooded district, we arrive, after 
a run of three or four miles, at the old mansion of Comp- 
ton Winyates. This is one of those interesting struc- 
tures, of which there are but few now remaining, which 
was reared while feudal memories yet lingered in the 
minds of architects, and which, though the peaceful 
mansion of a country gentleman, was calculated almost 
as much for defence as for comfort. The dwelling, which 
is in the form of a quadrangle, and stands surrounded 
by humbler buildings designed for retainers, but now 
transformed into stables, is approached by an avenue of 
ancient trees, and was formerly surrounded by a moat, a 
portion of which only now remains, and forms a kind of 
ornamental lake. The architecture is quaintly orna- 
mented, of an order not easily defined, and the material 
is for the most part brick. There is little pretence of 
fortification ; but the strength of the place is evident on 
passing through the sally-port and entering the interior 
Square. Here the grass grows fresh and green, and the 
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monthly roses in full bloom trail up the time-worn wails. 
Numerous windows of antique shape look out upor 
this verdant spot, and on the roof, groups of spiral 
chimneys, round, square, angular, and polygonic, and 
adorned with a species of mosaic in brick, stand in thick 
clusters together—amounting, it is said, to over a huns 
dred in all, with no two of them alike. 

The place is still as death; the walls are mildewed, 
the windows hollow-eyed; we hear the twitter of sparrows 
in the eaves, and our footsteps return so lonely an echo, 
that we scarcely expect that any human voice will answer 
our summons in a scene so desolate. We batter the 
hall door with our sticks, contemplating the while a 
curious remnant of ancient hospitality in the shape of a 
lion’s head coming out of the wall close to the door-post; 
from the monster’s mouth proceeds a pipe, which, we are 
told, formerly ran claret wine whenever a thirsty tra- 
veller took down the weighty flagon which hung suse 
pended above, and placed it on the settle beneath. We 
cannot try the experiment now, for there is no flagon 
there, and what is more, there seems to be nobody in the 
vast dwelling within hail of our voices. 

We have fallen into a reverie, and have just conjured 
up a hawking-party sallying forth, falcons on wrists, in 
the year 1500 or so, when we are suddenly roused out 
of it by the sound of pattens, and the apparition of a 
woman steaming from the wash-tub, who comes to teli 
us that the guide will be with us immediately. The 
guide, a genuine hob-nailed specimen, makes his appear- 
ance accordingly, and we are led through the desolate 
chambers from one end of the building to the. other 
The hall, with its timber roof and bay-windows, is yet 
well preserved; the quaint old wood-carving which 
abounds throughout the mansion is mostly of a superior 
kind, and much of it is now in course of removal. The 
flooring of the rooms is of massive timber, often rough 
to the foot, and in some of them the walls are panelled, 
the panels slipping away at a touch, and disclosing open 
passages, or closets, or secret stairs. In one grand room 
of state the whole panelling flies open with a spring, 
revealing the chapel below, with the altar, the pulpit, 
and the seats of the congregation. Another room is the 
sleeping apartment of Henry vill, when that monarch 
was a youth and pursued the sports of the chase as a 
guest of the Comptons. Through a labyrinth of stairs 
we enter a small sleeping crib, to which there are actually 
four private entrances, each with its secret staircase cork 
screwed in the solid walls; and, as if this were not a suf* 
ficient safeguard, the flooring is contrived to open and 
disclose another chamber beneath, fitted up as a hiding 
place. Perhaps the upper floors of the house display 
the most curious feature of the times. These are divided 
into strong berths immediately beneath the roof, which 
were used as barracks for soldiers, of which as many as 
200 at a time found ample accommodation. The memo- 
rials of their presence are still visible in the charred 
portions of the ponderous oak beams which support the 
roof, the reckless fellows having stuck their candles 
against the beams and left them to burn there. 

Duritig the war of Charles with his Parliament, Comp 
ton House, as it was then called, stood two sieges. At 
the first, which took place on the 9th of June 1644, it 
was assailed by Major Bridges, who took it, and in it 
the Earl of Northampton’s brother, with thirteen officers 
and 120 common soldiers, making further a good booty 
of money, ammunition, and provisions. On the night of 
the 29th of January in the following year, the Comptons 
having made a levy of their retainers and strengthened 
them with a few of the king’s forces, made a desperate 
assault upon the place about midnight. At first they 
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were successful, taking forty horses, killing many of the 
enemy, and burning others in their beds; but, the gar- 
rison sallying out in a body from the mansien, repulsed 
them with some slaughter, retook most of the horses, 
and obliged them to retire. 

Close to the mansion, and grouped together with the 
outlying buildings, stands the church. It is a small 
square towered structure of the latest style of Gothic, and 
was built by the Comptons as an appendage to the 
great house. It contains some fine monuments, the oldest 
of which have been sadly mutilated and defaced—an act of 
barbarity which, if the old historian Dugdale is to be 
believed, must be laid to the account of the Puritans, 
who had the place in their possession for a considerable 
time. Among the monuments are those of Spencer 
Compton, Earl of Northampton, who fell at the battle of 
Hopton Heath, and of his son, Sir William Compton, well 
known as the gallant defender of Banbury Castle, and 
who was afterwards Master-General of the Ordnance to 
king Charles 11. 

The site of this famous old mansion and its surround- 
ing buildings is most romantic and picturesque. The 
eountry is well wooded and broken up with bold bluffs 
and secluded vales, and harmonizes well with the cha- 
racter of a structure such as we meet with oftener in the 
pages of a romance than in real life. By the orders of 
the present Marquis of Northampton the old house is 
undergoing repair, with a view, it is believed, to a thorough 
restoration. There can be no grounds, however, for 
supposing that it will again become the residence of the 
family. The apartments are too gloomy and too con- 
fined for modern occupation and our modern ideas of 
comfort, not to say of luxury and ease. Asa relic of 


the past, and as a historical memorial, we trust it may 
long remain. 

We leave the grey old mansion reddening in the 
beams of an October sun, fast sinking to a level, as, re- 
suming the reins once more, we turn our faces home- 


wards. Thanks to our hospitable guide, who puts us in 
the right track, we are not delayed on the route, and 
the stars have hardly begun to twinkle in the deep blue 
ere we pull up at the old house at home. 
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THE road to Obergestelen, over which we were about to 
pass, mounted at once by zigzags to a considerable 
height, and then ran along the right bank of the Rhone. 
For the entire distance (about five hours) the scenery is 
rather common-place for Switzerland : although pretty in 
parts, it is by no means impressive; but in coming 
from Obergestelen it appears much better, the noble 
Weisshorn, continually covered with snow, being in 
sight, seeming close at hand, although at Viesch it is 
more than thirty miles away. It was the fact that there 
was absolutely nothing to be seen that determined S., P., 
and myself to walk it at the close of the day, expecting 
to be favoured by the moonlight. But no moon did we 
see that night, for clouds came scudding rapidly along, 
and before the sun had disappeared in an angry sky, the 
whole heavens were covered with inky black and purple 
masses, and lightning was playing all about the moun- 
tains in front, though no thunder was heard. We of 
course went our fastest, but the rain caught up with us, 
and kept us company all the way. 

The man we had hired to show us the way, ere long 
we found had engaged to do more than he could, so 
intense was the darkness; and the pony, ridden in turns 
by our party, was more hindrance than use, as, like a 
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careful beast, it took great care about its steps. We 
passed through a number of villages, always being 
warned of their approach by the path either becoming 
rotten or very filthy, or both; this, indeed, is the case 
throughout the whole of this canton. In some, where 
the dogs heard our approach, they saluted us in their 
usual manner; S. and P. amused me by relating how 
once, when walking into Martigny late at night, they had 
been set upon by the whole of the dogs in the town, 
who regularly charged them and compelled them to re- 
treat. At every endeavour to enter, they broke out into 
fresh yells, nor did they allow them to pass until some 
peasants, hearing the disturbance, came and drove them 
away. 

About two thirds distance on our road was a place 
called Munster, and to stop here our mule-driver was 
decidedly inclined, because, as we soon found out, he did 
not know anything about the road any farther. We 
asked him how much more it was to Obergestelen, and 
hearing it was only half a stunden more, unanimously 
agreed it was better to go on. In Switzerland, the term 
stunden is equivalent to a league, or an hour’s walking. 
Thus, if you are going to a place that is six miles off, . 
and the road is downhill, you will probably be told the 
distance is one and a half stunden; butif you come from 
the same place, it will most likely be called two or two 
and a quarter stunden. Half a stunden meant, there- 
fore, half-an-hour; and, glad at the prospect of getting 
there so quickly, my friends broke out into a variety of 
merry songs, which were strangely out of keeping with the 
lightning and drenching rain. We went on for an hour, 
and no Obergestelen, but presently came to a village 
which we supposed was the place; but every one had 
gone to bed, and it took a great deal of kicking with our 
heels to wake an old woman, of whom we asked the 
whereabouts of the inn. “There is no inn here,” she 
shrieked in a feeble voice; “where do you want to go 
to?” “To Obergestelen.” “Ah,” said she, “you have 
not yet arrived at it; it is ein half vurtel stunden more.” 
“ A half quarter stunden more,” I shouted to my com- 
panions, who were vainly endeavouring to shelter them- 
selves ; so off we went again, and this one-eighth turned 
out to be forty minutes by the road we went. We crossed 
the Rhone twice, (which we afterwards found was a mis- 
take,) in each case found the river had risen higher than 
the bridge, and at last, about eleven o’clock got to the 
inn, woke the innkeeper with difficulty, and had tea 
about half past twelve. 

The following is a true extract from our note-book: 
“ Woke at six, and it was raining cats and dogs; turned 
over and went to sleep; was called at seven, found it 
still raining cats and dogs, (‘il fait trés mauvais temps, 
said the landlord); turned back again, and got up at 
half past eight, when the weather was as before.” We 
waited in the inn weather-bound till about two, and 
wondered where the avalanche could have come from, 
which in 1720 killed 84 people and 400 head of cattle, 
besides destroying 120 houses, as none of the mountains 
are particularly close at hand. About two o’clock some 
English gentlemen came in on mules from the Grimsel, 
and gave a horrid account of the path. They endeavoured 
to dissuade us from going on, and their mule-driver 
was equally pressing for us to take his mules if we did go; 
the torrents were frightful, he said, and if we endeavoured 
to go on foot, it would be simply rushing to our destruc- 
tion; but we nevertheless started about three o’clock. 

We had hired a man to show us the way and carry 
our knapsacks, but he found two quite enough, so I 
carried my own. ' He was a very slow coach, and carried 
an immense umbrella, after the manner of the country; 
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and though hired to show the way, did not seem inclined 
to take the lead, so we did for him. 

There is about 3000 feet of pretty steep ascent, from 
Obergestelen to the top of the pass, most of which we 
got over without any rain, having at times capital views 
of the Rhone Glacier,* “a frozen cataract,” says Long- 
fellow, “ two thousand feet high and many miles broad 
at its base,” and by the time we had got half way, came 
to the first of the formidable torrents, on the danger of 
which our man had been descanting eloquently, having 
been put up to it by the mule-driver whose animals we 
declined. It was only a little stream very much swollen, 
which now came dashing down in fine style over the 
path; we could have passed it at once by walking through, 
if we had not objected to having a complete drenching, 
so we lost a few minutes in getting to a place higher up, 
where a jump two thirds across and @ splash, and this 
tremendous torrent was passed. Our dismal guide, 
however, assured us that the next was something like a 
torrent, the first being a mere Bagatelle. On we went; 
but it was now raining fast, and, looking back, we saw 
that the valley of the Rhone was fast getting under 
water, and floating down the river were a number of 
black specks, which were doubtless the beams of a bridge 
or some of the chalets, which we heard afterwards had 
been swept away. Higher up there was some very vivid 
lightning, and the thunder sounded awfully grand, the 
echoes being thrown from one mountain to another; we 
should have admired the scene as well as the sound 
more, had we not by this time become completely 
drenched. Immediately we reached the summit our man 
pulled up, alleging what we believe was true, that he 
had been only engaged to go to this point; but we could 
not stop now to pay and shift knapsavks, so made him 
move onwards, by the promise of an additional two francs. 
He was looking very miserable, for the wind prevented 
his keeping up his cherished umbrella. 

The summit of the Grimsel we found, like most of the 
second-class passes of the Alps, to have a sort of wilder- 
ness or plain, covered with boulders and occasional beds 
of snow, the path being indicated by high poles. We 
had got half way over the plain before wecame to torrent 
No. 2, which was to stop us entirely: it offered no more 
difficulty than the first;: but soon after, the heaviest 
shower of hail fell that we hadi ever seen: it seemed to 
be principally composed’ of splinters of ice, which, blown 
in our faces by # strong wind, was about as agreeable 
as being whipped with knotted small cords. 

This completed our guide’s discomfiture: he could not 
stand it any longer, and rushed behind a large mass of 
rock, and refused to move—beckoning rather than asking 
us to stay with him. He looked the picture of woe, with 
two knapsacks on his back, grasping an umbrella it was 
impossible to put up, water streaming down his face and 
all over him, gasping and making the most extraordinary 
india-rubber like faces we have ever seen. We believe 
the money element of his character turned up again ; but 
we really could not wait for him, and, as the path was 
pretty clear, went on without him, rightly imagining that 
he would follow. 

Presently, coming in sight of the Hoypice, the hail 
leaving off and the wind moderating, he got again in the 
front, and tried to make himself look smart, and go into 
the place with a jaunty air; but we were up to him, and, 
putting on a spurt, got in: first, leaving him: in the rear, 
with his umbrella turned inside ont. 

The Grimsel Hospice is situated in a-sort of basin 
about 700 feet below the summit of the pass. It is a 


* The view of the glacier is taken from a point considerably lower 
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dreary spot, and not atall inviting in appearance; nota 
tree or a shrub is in sight, and the little patches of 
pasture are but few in number : tourists, therefore, rarely 
stop longer than they are obliged; but there is frequently 
a good muster at the table d’hdte in the evening: we sat 
down with about fifty. 

In 1852, it was almost destroyed by fire, caused by tho 
old miscreant who leased the inm; his crime was dis. 
covered owing to a. change of wind; he was sentenced to 
twenty years’ imprisonment, and is, we believe, nov 
suffering for it. 

Some fatal accidents usually occur om the pass every 
year, but these aregenerally in the winter or spring. The 
clothes belonging to the unfortunates who perish are 
kept at the Hospice; and are lent to travellers who may 
require them: My friends were attired in the evening 
in some of these, and presented: @ very extraordinary 
appearance. §&. had, apparently, got hold of the suit o! 
a well-to-do Englishsailor. How hecame to be crossing 
the Grimsel might be the subject for a romance. For 
our part, we preferred our own to dead men’s clothes. 

In the night it snowed heavily; but the next morning 
was as fine as any one could desire: the lakes at the 
side of the inn looked exquisite; being perfectly stili, 
they reflected the whole of the beautiful snow-topped 
mountains. These mountains which surround the 
Hospice are, however, a continual source of danger. In 
the spring, the snow which has been collecting for five 
or six months begins to slip, and forms avalanches of 
the most terrible character. On the 22nd March, 1833, 
the Hospice was overwhelmed and crushed by one, which 
broke through the roof and floor, and filled all the rooms 
but that occupied by the servant, who succeeded with 
difficulty in working his way through the snow along 
with his dog, and reached Meyringen in safety. Tlic 
evening before, the man had heard a mysterious sound, 
known by Alpine peasants, and believed by them to be 
the warning of some disaster; it appeared so like a 
humam voice, that the man supposed it might be some 
one in distress, and. went out with his dog to search, but 
was stopped by the snow. The next morning he again 
heard the sound, and soon afterwards the crashing of 
the avalanche. : 

There are always dangers'to be found in the Alps, if 
one will obstinately follow his own will, and refuse the ad- 
vice of those who know better. We heard that a serious 
accident had befallen a lady, who wowld leave the Hos- 
pice for Meyringen, during the heavy rain the day before. 
When she had got down into the narrow gorge by which 
one escapes from the basin spoken of above, the waiter 
was falling from the cliffs over the path in sheets and 
small torrents, and at one point the mule either slipped 
or was carried by the force of the water violently on one 
side, so that the lady, as well as the mule itself, was 
precipitated into the Aar, which was boiling and 
tumbling down; she was, fortunately, quickly rescued 
by her guide, but was not alittle bruised and frightened. 

Down this gorge we passed early in the morning, for 
a twenty-five mile walk to Brientz, after having made 
our sketch of the Hospice. The beauty of this part of 
the pass is indescribable: atevery turn some fresh points 
are continually appearing, the mind has not half appre- 
ciated the last view, before, in a few more steps, another 
and still more beautiful one will be seen. Time obliged 
us te content ourselves with making memoranda of one 
or two, as we hastened downwards to the next great 
point of attraction; which was the Aar fall, at Handeck. 
On our way we passed the remains of a bridge that had 
been carried away by the Aar, which was careering 
downwards very gradually, in a succession of small 
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rapids and falls. By the time we arrived at the small 
cluster of chalets called Handeck, the Aar had attained 
yery respectable dimensions, and about this part began 
to take that exquisite colour for which it is so famous. 
At Interlachen we heard a gentleman remark that it 
was like emeralds melted in refined cream; and this, in 
truth, is not a bad description. 

The Aar Fall has been painted oft and described still 
oftener, but never has pen or pencil done justice to it 
as we saw it that morning. “I'he usually immense 
volume of water had by the rain been very much in- 
creased, and, pouring over the precipice, shot down in an 
unbroken waterfall, for more than 200 feet. From the 
bottom rose immense clouds of foamy steam, which 
perfectly obscured the lower part, and thus increased its 
grandeur. The perpendicular sides of the chasm re- 
sounded with a continuous roar, while overhead a pure 
and brilliant sky formed a fine contrast to the mystery 
beneath. Above the fall, just before the river takes its 
leap, it is crossed by a wooden bridge, and from this 
many consider the finest view is to be obtained; but we 
prefer the point lower down, where a rude path on the 
face of the cliff abruptly terminates, revealing in one 
moment the full grandeur of this magnifieent fall. It 
is from this point that the sketch is taken, in which, it 
should be said, but a fragment of the fall is shown. 

It is said, (but we know not if it be true,) that the 
German artist Woolff caused himself to be suspended 
by cords midway down the fall, in order to study it. 
The view obtained by such means would not, however, 
be better for any purpose than that which we have 
mentioned. 

Both above and below Handeck, the rocks bear many 
marks made by old and extinct glaciers; they are 
scratched and grooved in a very interesting manner, 
but the term “ polished rocks,’ which is usually applied 
to them, conveys a somewhat erroneous impression ; 
smoothened rocks is much nearer the truth. In some 
places where the path passes over these rocks, it has 
been found necessary to cut grooves across them, to pre- 
vent the mules slipping. 

Much might be said about the road from Handeck, 
downwards through Guttanen, Im Grind, and the 
Kirchet, to Meyringen; but were the description of it 
never so minute, it would nevertheless fail to convey the 
impress of this most beautiful pass. Of the scores of 
passes in Switzerland, this is one of the most if not the 
most enjoyable, for on it there is much to be seen, learnt, 
and felt. About the only drawback that can be named, 


is the annoyance one experiences from the numerous | 


beggars on the road, who are not only importunate, but 
sometimes insolent. It is indeed strange that the Swiss, 
with their highly patriotic feelings, should not them- 
selves combine to put down this, which is really a 
national nuisance. 





LEDESDALE GRANGE. 
A TALE OF COAL-FIELDS AND CORN-FIELDS. 
CHAPTER XYII.—THROWING LIGHT ON THE SUBJECT. 


“T ovcut to apologise for bringing an uninvited friend,” | 


said Mr. Rivers, catching a moment for explanation with 
his hostess; “but he arrived unexpectedly last night, 
and I felt sure that, if you once knew Mr. Norman, you 
would regard him as a real acquisition.” 

“T was just on the point of thanking you,” said Mrs. 
Purden, “ for bringing such a tall man. Why, his height 
alone makes him worth four little men; he takes up no 
more room, while he looks—no end of things.” 


_ most more than I feel warranted myself in giving; 
| she manages wonderfully, considering, does she not ?” 


| vation. 
| here, declares the sound of her groaning and moaning is 
| enough to drive any one else out of their senses, and it 
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“He does not belie his looks,” returned the vicar, 
laughing, as she moved hastily on to “do the agreeable” 
somewhere else. 

In defiance of all rules of good-breeding, etiquette, and 
the ordinary punctilios of life, listening must now be the 
order of the night: and, that too, not en masse, but in 
detachments; that is, as the separate groups which to- 
gether formed the large assembly chatted confidentially 
one with another, fearless of spy and reporter. The 
rooms were at their fullest; music, that great promoter 
of conversation, was at its fortissimo ; and to the undis- 
criminating ear came up one full, confused buzz of human 
voices, in which the notes of a piano and the occasional 
striking of a bagatelle-ball in the library were faintly 
mingled. 

But the reader must go deeper, and dissect the 
sounds—to his own information, gratification, or mystifi- 
cation, as the case may be: feeling, as he does so, that if 
indeed men were born with one tongue and two eyes, in 
order to see much and say little, the end of the arrange- 
ment is sometimes lost sight of. With much ingenuity 
had Mrs. Armittage secured:a place on the couch by the 
Honourable Mrs. Ambleside. Mrs. Ambleside fanned her- 
self, and looked languid; Mrs. Armittage had an air of 
more excitement, which indeed became her rather, for she 
was a fine-looking woman in her own extensive way. 

“TI fear you suffer from the heat,” she remarked, ten- 
derly, as the fan wagged faster than ever. 

“These rooms are so small,” was the answer, “ that I 
feel oppressed in them.” Mrs. Armittage was all com- 
miseration. “Not but that I am used to excitement, 
for when dear Georgina—Miss Ambleside, I mean—was 
introduced last summer by her aunt the Countess of Lit- 
tleworth, it was nothing but a series of balls and routs 
from one week’s end to another. People,’ she added, 
laughing affectedly, “did me the honour of saying I 
looked as young as my daughter.” 

Mrs. Armittage was not at all surprised at that: she 
could have found in her heart to say younger, but was 
just then bent on cutting out her hostess with her 
“small rooms.” “Indeed,” she said—and an accent of 
would-be contempt was this time mingled with her com- 
miseration—“I often wonder that poor dear Mrs. Pur- 
den should attempt these large ré-wnions: they are al- 
but 


“Oh! I have taken quite one of my fancies to the dear 
little thing ”’—a reply not much to the mind of her lis- 
tener, by the way—“ there is something quite distingué 
about her—lady-like, decidedly,” said the earl’s sister-in- 
law, late Miss Stokes, emphatically. 

“So strange that they should like to keep a mad wo- 
man about the house!” was the next depreciating obser- 
“My maid, who sometimes visits the servants 


must have a most pernicious effect on the little boy; 
should you not think so ?” 

“Oh! really, how funny! I do like to hear of anything 
outré or eccentric;” then, seeing her daughter standing 
near, “ Come here, Georgina, love, and sit by me; you 
are looking tired, child, qnite pallid, I declare; we must 
ask permission to retire early.” And Mrs. Armittage, 
feeling the “cold shoulder” offered, turned her attention 
elsewhere. 

A small knot of gentlemen were congregated in an ex- 
treme corner of the apartments; it was not, strictly speak- 
ing, polite to keep huddled up together, making no effort 
| for the general good, but there they were ; and if frequent 
| bursts of laughter and lond tones of voice are indica- 




















tions of merriment, they were enjoying themselves. Mr. 
Purden had made one of them for a short time; but he 
knew too well his duty as master of the ceremonies, to 
let his presence be monopolized. Mr. Armittage was 
there, however, and speaking with great empressement. 

“ A jolly fellow that, a most game rascal; did you ever 
hear anything so neatly managed, eh ?” 

“But my good sir, I think I don’t quite take you,” 
interposed a youngish, lightish-looking man, with very 
prominent blue eyes. “Am I to understand that this 
friend of yours 

“No friend of mine, sir,” 
briskly. 

“Well, this gentleman, whoever he may have been, 
was so intensely mild as to purchase these loads of coal, 
and actually pay down the money, without any guarantee 
for their delivery! I can hardly credit the fact.” 

“It does seem rather astounding, except on the plea 
that some people are born to be took in.” 

Mr. Armittage said “took in,” notwithstanding his 
gorgeous waistcoat and chain, plate and carriages! “ And 
others to take them, ch! Royster ? The case stands thus: 
Jones wants the coal, Smith wants to sell it; has a 
splendid boat-load—several, in fact—most tiresomely 
‘frozen up in canals, somewhere north.’ Still, it must 
thaw some day, and on the strength of that, Jones buys 
the article and comes down with the dust. When it does 
thaw, the coal is non est inventus, and Smith——” 

“Is the same, I should imagine.” 

“ Why”—in a lower and confidential tone—“ between 
ourselves, Smith fails, which comes to much the same 
thing, d’ye see,.and poor Jones may whistle for his 
money, or his coals either. That was what was done, how- 
ever: I don’t say they made a good job of it between 
them, mind you.” 

“T should think not,” said the other, looking, though 
he was a solicitor, slightly disgusted. “So that’s the 
way you do business! well, they talk of my profession.” 

“ Pooh, pooh, my dear sir, you mustn’t take a solitary 
action as a general rule of life. I don’t defend the party 
concerned: I or‘ly say it was a cool, clever sort of device 
for a poor chap who was hard up to hit upon. Now, if I 
had been in his place—Mr. Marriott, I beg your pardon,” 

as, stepping back, he came accidentally in collision w rith 
him—“T had no idea, my dear sir, you were behind me.’ 

With a cool bow, and a forced “ Don’t mention it,” Mr. 
Marriott moved away. 

“ That’s the last sort of a chap I should wish to have 
at my elbow now,” was the remark that followed. 

“The last you are likely to have in a general way, I 
should imagine,” said the lawyer dryly. 

At which Mr. Armittage and his friend Royster 
seemed greatly diverted—complimented, in fact. 

“ Moody P” said a lady friend to Mr. Marriott, as she 
observed the peculiar expression of his countenance. 

“In such a scene!” he answered gaily, “impossible.” 

“You looked it, then.” 

“Did I? You must forget it, then; will this please you?” 
and he put on a look of such rapturous and absurd exulta- 
tion, that she declared she preferred the first expression, 
and went off laughing. “I was thinking,” he said, turn- 
ing to Mr. Norman, who stood near him,“ what an honour- 
able thing it is to be an iron-master!” The other looked 
inquiringly. ‘“ Some years back,” continued Mr. Marriott, 
“TI could have said that, and meant it too, and now I say 
it with most bitter sarcasm. Now, when I leave this neigh- 
bourhood and go to other parts of England, I could blush 

to own my vocation ; I could find in my heart to wish my- 
self a butcher, or a tinker—anything but what I am;” and 
he wiped his indignant brow with great vehemence. 





returned Mr. Armittage 
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“T should be very sorry to think of Mr. Marriott ag 
anything but what he is,’ was Mr. Norman’s prompt 
answer to this sally. 

“Ay!” said the other, “wait till you know a little 
more about us—of our tricks and contrivances, of our 
low, mercenary, grovelling”—and here, struck with a 
ludicrous sense of his own violence, he stopped with a 
half-laugh of apology. 

“T have known a good many iron-masters,” said Mr, 
Norman, “and a good deal of them: some, I am proud to 
reckon among my dearest friends; to some, I owe more 
than I can ever repay.” 

“ T know a good many of themselves who do the same,” 
said Mr. Marriott, now laughing heartily. “Give them 
a promissory note: that’s the way to do business. Still, 
thanks for your good word: it has been a cordial to me.” 

“T learned yesterday,” continued his friend, “the par- 
ticulars of poor Morris’s affair. Now, that’s what you 
may call a genuine man; no one need to blush to row in 
the same boat with such a fellow as that.” 

“A sinking boat, I fear,” said Mr. Marriott, “but 
through no fault of his; he has acted with noble stead. 
fastness of purpose throughout.” 

“T understand that he quite succeeded in paying of 
the debts accumulated by his father.” 

“Entirely paid twenty shillings in the pound to every 
creditor; and now that his own affairs had begun to look 
up, the failure of that C. Bank has involved him again: 
as he says, for the second time he is a ruined man, and I 
fear a heart-broken one. It makes one’s blood boil,” 
continued the indignant iron-master, after a pause, “to 
think of such a man as that drudging his life through 
for other’s vices, and made shipwreck of at last by the 
same, you may say; and then to look at those men, those 
brethren of mine, swaggering through the world, their life 
one monstrous lie, fraud, and act of spoliation from be- 
ginning to end! I tell you, sir, I know a man who has 
not so much capital as my footman, and never had; that 
fellow keeps up the establishment of a nobleman, lives 
like one, to all intents and purposes; his paper money, 
his bills, are floating through the world, to the tune of 
hundreds and thousands, and no more power has he to 
meet them than the daily governess who teaches his 
children has! I must confess to one thing passing my 
slow comprehension in that righteous manner of doing 
business,” said Mr. Norman. “I can understand your 
paper principle, and how the masters can grow fat upon 
it for a time; but the men cannot live on paper. Now, 
pray, how does an iron-master who, as you may say, has 
literally neither income nor capital, manage to pay his 
workmen ?” 

“The banks pay them,” said Mr. Marriott, speaking in 
a low compressed tone; “they keep them up as far as 
their current expenses go.” 

“A very unprofitable speculation for the banks, is it 
not ?” said Mr. Norman. 

“ For the depositors at any rate, eucmainanliy ; but the 
banks are the only creditors who can be said to have a 
hold——” 

“Could I have a ‘hold’ on your attention for half a 
minute, Mr. Marriott ?” said a merry voice beside him; 
and he was forthwith politely walked off by Mrs. Purden. 

“TI do not see your mamma here to-night, Miss Mar- 
riott ?” 

“She is not; she has never gone into company since 
poor Neville’s death.” 

“That is a brother of yours whom I think I have 
never seen before.” And Mr. Rivers pointed to a tall 
dark-looking young man, standing near — and who 





had come in with the Marriotts. 
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“Oh!” said Miss Annie, laughing, and, as Mr. Rivers 
thought, blushing, “that is not a brother; allow me to 
introduce Mr. Ainsworth, curate to one of the Gunstaple 
churches, and a great friend of papa’s.” 

Mr. Rivers had no wish to be introduced to that young 
curate, still less to enter into conversation with him, as 
was manifestly expected of him; and when questioned 
as to his views on certain theological subjects, his 
thoughts were so far away, that it is to be feared his ex- 
pressed opinions were scarcely orthodox. And it was for 
this he had given up his quiet evening, for those few, 
uncomfortable words, and then to be handed ceremoni- 
ously over to the Reverend Mr. Ainsworth! What did 
he care for parties? He hated them; he hated the 
trouble of dressing—the whole frivolous association : poor 
Mr. Rivers! it was scarcely worth while going through 
so much, to do so very little * * * 

The lights were extinguished, the guests gone, silence 
now reigned where so lately the busy hum of voices had 
prevailed. A low moaning sound, proceeding from one 
room in the house, alone showed that sleep had not 
thrown its soothing mantle over all. “Truly,” thought 
Mr. Lucas, as he laid his head on the inviting pillow, 
“somebody was not far wrong when he affirmed that 


one of the pleasures of having a rout is the pleasure of’ 


haying it over.” 





THE TOURIST IN IRELAND. 
I.—GIANT’S LAND. 
Everybopy who is versed in legendary history knows 
that the coasts of Antrim were formerly inhabited by a 
race of giants, chief and champion among whom was 


the renowned Fin McCoul. He, being aggrieved by the 
boasting of a Caledonian cousin of like dimensions, and 
not choosing to wet himself by swimming across to the 
Highlands to chastise the delinquent, set about making 
a road through the sea, that he might assault his adver- 
sary dry shod. The Scotsman, being equally anxious 
for the fray, was not behind-hand in constructing the 
farther end of the roadway, and succeeded so far as to 
complete the grand gate of Staffa. But old grey-haired 
Ocean was too much for the strength of either giant, or 
the stupendous labour of their confederates, and so ha- 
rassed them with his waves and storms, that the work 
remains unfinished unto this day. 

And now, standing on the colossal pier of forty thou- 
sand pillars, one almost expects—after hearing the above 
legend most believingly related by the guide—to see some 
of the gigantic masons and hodmen striding round a 
headland to mould farther columns of the shapeless masses 
of basalt lying about, and wedge deeper into the shore their 
weven pavement. One would not be greatly amazed to 
find in a nook some immense pickaxe or mallet, laid aside 
by their legendary navvies. The whole region has such 
an air of unfinished architecture; the vast colonnades 
facing the cliffs seem as if they were set up in the rough, 
to be chiselled into more exact symmetry afterwards ; 
and as for the Causeway, one sees at a glance how much 
engineering it wants still. Broken bits of pillars lie 
about; also half-shapen fragments of basalt, looking as if 
the mass of soft stuff had suddenly petrified before the re- 
maining angles of a shaft were cast, And yonder, at an 
observant point, is Fin McCoul’s chair, where he sat to 
overlook the progress of his road ; in the mountain side 
is seb his organ, where he consoled himself for the failure, 
mayhap, with some huge harmonies. Strike the ba- 
saltic pipes, and they echo still, along their whole fluted 
length of a hundred feet. But the entire Titanic set- 


tlement has gone to ruins; the Giant’s Pulpit is empty, 
the Giant’s Ball-Alley has no longer players, nor the 
Giant’s Crown, (lying on a cushion of crimson ochre,) 
wearers; the Giant’s Loom weaves no more, and the 
Giant’s Well furnishes its clear cold draught but to dege- 
nerate five and six feet tourists. We feel Liliputian in 
this Giant’s Land; and yet smaller, and more puny, when 
we are swaying up and down in a boat on the skirts of 
the great North Sea, viewing Giant’s Land in the ap- 
proved manner, two bronzed oarsmen and a guide our 
owners for the time being. The former are congratulating 
us on the fact that the water is not “vera coorse” to- 
day, by which we are to understand that it is particu- 
larly gentle. They have fought a battle for us, these 
oarsmen and guide, with a host of their brethren, and 
have won us in triumph, and are now determined that 
we shall go through with it to the very utmost. So we 
are taken first, passively, to visit the monster caverns, 
Port-coon and Dun-kerry. We are surged over the yeasty 
bar at the entrance, and drifted into the great gloom, won- 
dering whether any visitant (save a seal) ever experienced 
emotion here, except a lively desire to get out again as 
quickly as possible. There is thunder of waves far 
within, and our oars are shipped, for the tide is gaining, 
and would soon land us on the strip of strand at the 
black extremity, did not the passengers protest. We 
hear, with divided attention, that Port-coon cave is three 
hundred and fifty feet long, by forty-five in height; but 
indeed, we have some idea that soon we shall come bump 
against the arched roof, so marked is the rise of every 
surge beneath us. Also we hear that a hermit giant— 
misanthropical from disappointed affections or misplaced 
trust—chose this place for his cell, and having made a 
vow never to accept food from human hands, (superfluous 
vow, under the circumstances,) was fed regularly by seals 
carrying provisions ready cooked in their mouths. And 
we are forced to admire the colouring on the walls, the 
red lichens along high-water-mark, the dark-green roof, 
seeming a reflection from the dark-green fluctuating 
flooring, which is also embossed with knobs of yeasty 
foam. Nevertheless, we have a considerable sense of 
relief on emerging into open water once more. 

But we are not done with caves. The guide offers to 
introduce us to that called Pigeon, which is of an amphi- 
bious nature, having a bar of rocks across the mouth, 
and requiring the visitor to creep some distance on his 
hands and knees, with no apparent gain but the glory of 
piercing a little farther into the bowels of the earth. We 
decline the amusement decisively, and the guide waves 
his hand to the oarsmen to proceed to the next stage of 
the tourist programme. This is Dun-kerry Caye—and 
our protest is swallowed up in our owners’ vehement 
resolve that we must see what “all the quality sees,” 
quite irrespective of personul likings—twice as big, and 
twice as black as Port-coon, truly of noble proportions 
at the entrance, being nigh a hundred feet from the water 
to the apex of the rude arch. And here the oars are 
shipped again, for another purpose than to permit us to 
admire; as one man the three arise, and produce boxes 
of “specimens” to sell. These are many-coloured pebbles, 
bits of quartz and spar, and an odd fossil or two, inclosed 
in little cases of lath, and offered at prices varying with 
the seller’s opinion of your credulity or wealth. 

“ Sure, ma’am, dear, but mine is the fine one entirely 
—hasn’t it a raal thunderbolt in it ?” 

The lady addressed was grasping the gunwale witk 
both hands, but could use her eyes sufficiently to per- 
ceive that the thunderbolt was a brown belemnite which 
had lost its tip. 

“Come, come, my good fellows,” 





said a gentleman, 
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“your prices are exorbitant. 
collection of trumpery ! 


Five shillings for that 
*Tisn’t worth five pence.” 


Much more than five times five pence did he give for ' 


it, notwithstanding, and for peace’ sake. We each pos- 
sessed a box of the treasures when the oars were un- 
shipped again, and afterwards learned that this was a 
standing toll in Dun-kerry Cave. 

“ An’ thim are the Stookans, ma’am”—to the lady who 
had purchased the thanderbolt—“ for folks say they’re 
like stooks of corn in harvest; and thim spires on the 
headland yonder, are the chimney tops—the Giant's 
Chimneys, my lady. An’ I’ve heard tell of a big ship, 
belonging to the Spanish Armady, ma’am, that mistook 
them rocks for Dunluce Castle—an’ they're like enough 
a castle in the dark or a fog—an’ fired away great guns 
at ’em, thinkin’ they wor doin’ a power of damage, whin 
they wor only frightening the gulls; an’ the big ship was 
at last driven on the Protestant Rock in the middle of 
Port-na-Spania, an’ battered to bits by the waves.” 

All along the coasts of the British Islands, one comes 
on traditions of this sort, concerning that great attempted 
invasion—betokening the deep mark it made on the 
national mind, and the extent of the ruin that over- 
whelmed it. 

Crossing the bay, into the midst of which the great 
Causeway projects like a tongue, our boat rounded the 
Stookan islets, whence another bay curved away to the 
north, and beyond it yet another; and the whole line of 
coast stood revealed—a magnificent series of brown 
colonnades, hundreds of feet high, and miles in length. 

We had been disappointed in the Causeway itself. 
We had said impatiently, on beholding with first glance 
the unpretending pier—“ And is this what we have come 
so far to see!’ But now the glory and majesty of the 
region was opening before our eyes. Now we saw a 
grandeur for which no pictures or word-painting could 
prepare us. 

Had a hundred Petras and Pompeiis been suddenly 
engulfed, and laid bare by a series of vast landslips along 
their edges, the effect could not be so noble. What 
temple or amphitheatre had ever columns rising to a 
height of sixty feet, crowned with a plinth of nearly 
equal thickness, which supports another colonnade forty 
feet in altitude, and at the base of the lowest, green 
slopes to the water’s edge, more than twg hundred feet 
inlength? This is the headland of the Pleaskin, said to 
be the most beautiful promontory in the world. Itis as 
if a green curtain had fallen from the front, and remained 
hanging into the sea below the wonders it revealed—the 
sixteen layers of strata of many colours, scarlet ochre 
among the rest, and black lines of wood-coal, outlining 
the pedestal of those storied pillars. 

We can well believe that it is the world’s loveliest 
promontory; and its dusk beauty is painted with the war 
hues of an Indian brave. But, indeed, “beauty” is 
hardly the term for this land. It is sublime to awful- 
ness. Mr. Thackeray found it sublime to dismalness. 
Perhaps it may be so on a winter’s day, with this great 
grey Northern Ocean lashing the feet of these eternal 


colonnades, and roaring as though hungry for the whites, beneath the tide, nobody knows how far. 


hamlets inland. But on our still September forenoon 
the place is glorious. Sunlight gilds the velvet grass 
atop, and the edges of the warm brown pillars catch a 
reflection, and the foam-line is very snowy, deep below. 
Milton might have found inspiration here; and smaller 
people than Milton must feel ennobled, though humbled, 
by these wondrous works of God. 

Even the splendour of Pleaskin Head pales before that 
of the Giant's Amphitheatre, hard by. <A perfect semi- 
circle, exact as if made with compasses, says the traveller 


| Kohl; the cliff sloping at precisely the same slight angl, 
| all round towards the centre, a range of columns eighty 

feet in height, resting on a block of rounded projection, 
(like benches for gigantic on-lookers, it might be), and 
beneath, another row of pillars sixty feet high ; again the 
huge plinth; yet another tier of columns, and the arena 
of restless sea is fenced in with boulders of basalt. Even 
from these poor words, the general effect of grandeur 
may be imagined. 

“ And what became of the giants ?” asked we. 

“ Och, then, they settled down, an’ became daycent 
people, afther Fin bate the Scotchman by manes of the 
Causeway. But they left relics enough, dear knows, to 
remimber them by: the eye-glass, an’ the sugar-loaves, 
an’ the fan—look at it there in the side of the cliff,” 
where truly was a very pretty radiation of columns, 
somewhat resembling a huge edition of that ball-room 
bauble. “ An’ over the giant’s eye-glass is the king an’ 
his nobles; an’ your honour can see the priest an’ his 
flock farther on.” 

To these craggy freaks of Nature were added the Nurse 
and Child, presently ; and the Lion’s Head in red ochre, 
set over the accurate crescent of the Horse-shoe Bay. 
And here the guide had some stories, not savouring of 
the supernatural, but of pathetic common life. A girl 
carrying a load of sea-weed on her back in a basket, (and 
she was working, poor thing, to procure some comforts 
towards housekeeping, for her betrothed husband was 
but a labourer,) had to scale one of these lesser cliffs by 
a difficult winding path; the burden on her shoulders 
slipped aside, and swung her off the very steepest point, 
to a shore hundreds of feet below, dead. Another true 
tale is of a woman gathering kelp, to whom her break- 
fast was brought by her husband, down the giddiest path 
in the whole district; but he stumbled headlong one 
morning, and was cast to the foot of the precipice. She 
saw the falling object, and from the light-coloured frieze 
coat he wore, fancied it had been a sheep that was 
“ clifted ;” but on going to look, the poor creature found 
her husband’s crushed body. Two what tragedies 
wrapt in a slip of the foot! <A relief from such painful 
stories is to hear of him who was seated on a jutting 
crag in the neighbourhood of Pleaskin, admiring the 
prospect, when suddenly the rock parted from its fellows, 
and was borne downwards with tremendous force. In 
less time than the event takes telling, the astonished 
traveller found himself four hundred feet below the brow 
of the headland, safe in life and limb, with the stone 
which had served him for chariot, and to which he had 
clung convulsively, deeply dented in the beach. Where- 
upon the feminine portion of our party made a vow 
against the edges of cliffs, for the future. 

“Ho! here we are at the Causeway again!” 

We had come on it almost without perceiving our 
nearness, so low does the extremity of this strange pict 
run into the sea. Plenty of the whipcord and bladder 
seaweed cling to the submerged pillars, and knots of 
mussels and limpets nestle in the symmetrical crevices. 
Look under water; see the sloping pavement run away 
We land, and 
our guide protects us from gangs of other guides and 
mineral-mongers, who would seek to make us a prey: 
Parties of tourists are scattered over the triple-tongued 
Causeway; some picnicking in nooks, some sketching, 
some mathematically disposed young men examining the 
angles and sides of the pillars narrowly. I am certain 
that gentleman in blue spectacles has just said to the 
subdued female on his arm, “ Mary, my dear, the strange 
thing is, that with all the variety of shape, of which 
| these basaltic columns are susceptible, the sum of all the 
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angles of any one of them is equal to four right angles. 
Do you understand, Mary P” Such a question! Of course 
she does not understand; but he proceeds, I fancy, to 
dilate on the geologic structure of the Causeway. She 
hears of trap, trachyte, greenstone, amygdalon; and I 
trust is edified. 

Another knot of visitors are about the Giant’s Well. 
Clear and cold oozes a pure fresh spring within a basin 
of pillars, only a few yards from where the salt spray of 
the full tide dashes up. The old fellow who monopolizes 
this department of the show, and has glasses ready for 
drinkers, has also in a neighbouring crevice a black 
bottle for those who prefer its contents. 

“Sit down now, yer honour, in the lady’s chair, an’ 
drink three drinks of the Giant’s Well, an’ if you aren’t 
married before this day twelvemonth, I’m a naygur, 
that’s all !” 

Considerable blushing and amusement among the 
cirls: and the guide reiterates his assurance that the 
prescription has never been known to fail; whereupon 
universal incredulity is expressed, and to show the 
absurdity of the idea, everybody takes a seat in the chair, 
and everybody sips the magical liquor thrice. And, 
regarding two in that company, I’ll answer'*for it, that if 
they were not married before the year expired, it was 
undoubtedly their own fault. 

But we have to examine the wonders of the Causeway 
seriatim ; and truly, the closer our inspection of the 
heautiful polygonal pavement, the greater is our admira- 
tion. So exactly do the pillars fit one to another, that 
scarce a thin sheet of paper can be inserted anywhere, 
yet no two have sides quite corresponding. The key- 
stone and centre-piece of the forty-thousand is an octagon 
pillar ; the major part of the rest are hexagons, the shape 
of cells in a honeycomb; which insect production has 


heen suggested to us before, by a patch in the side of | 
the hill yonder, where the surface seems to have been | 
scraped away, and the ends of columns laid bare, as if it | 


were a storehouse of such materials, just covered up till 
wanted, by the giant workmen aforesaid. 

The guide also brings us to the sole triangle in the 
Causeway, and to one of the three pillars having nine 
sides. 
one diamond-shaped. Every pillar is composed of a 

‘number ‘of joints, as if the shafts had been added to by 
the builders, and could be cumulated to any height. A 
column with thirty-eight such joints may be seen at the 
east side. And no clumsy cement, as of human artificers, 
binds these layers; but the upper one has invariably a 
convex end, fitting precisely to a concavity in the lower, 
which in one instance is deep enough to hold three- 
quarters of a gallon of anything; and if wedges be in- 
serted, and much lever-power used, a jcint will lift off 
with a report. Isolated bits of basalt thus obtained, may 
he noticed as ornaments in rockwork, or as shrubbery 
seats, abundantly through the north of Ireland; and at 
greater distance they retire to the mineral departments 
of museums. But a heavy fine is now imposed upon. any 
guide attempting to make merchandise of the Causeway 
in this fashion; for, great though it be, in process of 
time even its tens of thousands of columns might be frit- 
tered away. 

Still, our cicerone intimates in a whisper, that if any 
gentleman is willing to pay ten pounds for a pair of gate- 
posts, he knows where they could be had for that figure; 
but the offer does not take. 

“What are those blue mountains on the horizon ?” 
For on the extreme grey verge lay cloudy peaks grouped 
together. They were the hills of Islay southernmost of 
the Hebrides ; bleak lonely Islay, which we had coasted 





Pentagons and heptagons are common: there is | 





a few days previously, and spent an hour in its dismal 
little capital—Port Ellen. But here, softened by dis- 
tance, the rugged peaks seemed to belong to a very island 
of the blest—to some sunny region of peace, far more 
eligible for residence than this iron-bound Antrim coast. 

“TI wonder what in the world hewed out those thou- 
sands of pillars so like one another ?” 

The ignorant young lady was informed of the agent 
Fire, which had heated this basalt to fusion at some 
period, cycles antediluvian ; and as the vast mass cooled, 
it crystallized into these regular forms. How far inland 
the formation runs, is not decided with precision; but, 
passing a quarry iu a hill side some days afterwards, we 
beheld the well-known dark-brown columns, laid bare 
many miles from the coast. And let us just cast back 


| our imagination to the marvellous geologic era when the 


Causeway and its circumjacent cliffs were huge hissing 
masses of molten rock. What a glow and a glare over 
the grey North Sea, if indeed its boundaries were the 
same! what a wild improbability that living creature 
could ever stand scatheless where we sit and rest to- 
day ! 

We had a merry luncheon party in one of the pillared 
recesses of the Causeway; but not without a sense that 
it was no place for merriment. We caught ourselves in 
the midst of langhter, glancing furtively at the grandly 
severe headlands, as if we had been doing something 
wrong. <A lively gentleman tried a lively song, but it 
fell flat—no echoes for comicality in this region; invo- 
luntarily one would exclaim of mirth, “ What doeth it?” 
It seemed as if the very drawing of corks and rattling 
of plates and knives were unsuitable in the extreme. 
But one could have fancied stealing away from all com- 
panionship, and wandering along the magic shores, gaz- 
ing and musing till the glamour of the place has entered 
one’s soul and dwells therein “a joy for ever.” 

On the neighbouring headland rises a hyge white 
hotel, visible for miles of adjacent roads; a favourite 
sojourn fer newly-wedded pairs, notwithstanding the sa- 
vage scenery to which it is the entrance-gate. In front 
were drawn up several “long cars,” which had conveyed 
excursionists from Portrush railway station, six miles 
away, ata shilling per head—thus accounting for the 
comparative crowd on the Causeway. The sun was 
sinking westward, amid bars of grey and gold, as we 
looked our last on the wild Port-noffer bay, while the 
horse’s head turned inland to Bushmills. 





GERMAN WORKMEN. 


Tat th> Germans are a persevering people, greedy after 
knowledge and improvement, must be confessed by all 
who have lived sufficiently long among them to be able 
to judge of their character. It is common now for the 
younger branches of the smallest tradesmen to have a 
very fair knowledge of French and English, and fre- 
quently they read, write, and speak the two languages 
very passably. 

We were once told a very amusing anecdote, by an 
English lady who had only just arrived in the north of 
Germany, showing the extent to which education is car- 
ried there. This lady, wishing to make a complaint to 
the butcher about the non-fufilment of an order, and 
not knowing that she could make herself understood, 
had requested her daughter (who was a tolerably good 
German scholar) to write down her complaints for her. 

The day was wet: the lady not very well dressed. 
She was met, on her entrance into the shop, by the but- 


| cher’s son, when she presented the paper. Presently she 
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was startled by hearing him say in good English t6 his 
sister, with the slightest possible foreign accent, “ Well! 
I was only in London one year, and I would not make 
such a mistake as that. Look at this spelling!” The 
lady noways daunted by seeing she had been mistaken 
for a servant, answered with perfect good-humour and 
tact: “I hope my daughter will be able to write Ger- 
man without making mistakes, when she has lived a 
whole year in Germany.” 

The old feudal barriers between different classes are 
fast breaking down, throngh the people’s own persever- 
ance and energy; and although the trades are still 
bound by many restrictions, yet, in such principalities, 
education has done much to make them independent of 
former fetters. 

The building trades in Germany present many points 
worthy of being known by English workmen. Before a 
workman can become a master, or have the freedom of a 
company, he must undergo an examination, when his 
artistic and scientific knowledge, as well as his practical 
dexterity, is tested. For this particular body special 
schools have been opened in many parts of Germany, sup- 
ported at no small cost by their different governments. 
In Bavaria, however, and the Saxony duchies, they have 
existed from ten to thirty years; but the number of 
scholars in each rarely exceeds fifty in the winter months. 
There is one, however, in the little duchy of Brunswick, 
whose fame has spread far beyond Germany, and de- 
serves to be known throughout the world, for it boasts 
yearly its 500 pupils; and if we except a very small grant 
from the government, aided by the intelligence and 
energy of one man, it is self-supporting. 

Immediately after the guilds had succeeded in getting 
a decree, in 1821, that no one could be a master in the 
building trades except he passed an examination, the then 
state architect, Friedrick Ludwig Haarman, of Holzmin- 
den, feeling for the condition of the young artisans, who 
for the greater part could never hope to be more than 
mere day labourers for the rest of their lives, offered to 
give private lessons in drawing and elementary mathe- 
matics, to whomsoever would go to him. The invitation 
was eagerly responded to, and the lessons so well ap- 
preciated, that in 1830, seven pupils, with the help of 
further instruction elsewhere, passed their examination. 
Rooms were hired for fifteen pupils, and classes were 
formed and “so,” wrote the late inspector of public 
buildings “ began the famous school of Holzminden.” 

After that year, the numbers increased surprisingly, 
till in 1860 there were 530 pupils; but hundreds have 
been refused admittance within the last few years, for 
want of room. 

The 500 young workmen who the summer through 
have been earning their daily bread, towards the end of 
October bend their steps towards Holzminden, there to 
toil until the promised end is gained, at work harder for 
them than lifting ponderous weights, or undergoing the 
greatest bodily fatigue. ‘They are instructed in drawing, 
mechanics, physics, geometry, simple mathematics, mak- 
ing models of buildings in wood and stucco, plans, 
valuations, ornamental moulding, etc., etc. Of late years 
two extra classes have been formed, one for tutors, and 
the other for machinists. The school provides lodging, 
fire, and light, dinner and supper, washing, writing and 
drawing materials and medical attendance. The price 
amounts to about £10 for the five winter months. 

That this little town of Holzminden (which our readers 
may search for in many a school chart in vain) lies in a 
very woody district, may be gathered from its very name. 
The Weser flows at its foot, and although but little 
sought for by tourists, is very beautiful in summer, as 
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the undulating banks are richly clothed with gigantic 
oaks and beech trees. Of the town itself but little can 
be said. It contains about 4000 inhabitants. Of these, 
the few who are independent keep themselves exclusively 
apart from the labouring classes. For the little farmers, 
one house, and one family, serve for a type for all: the 
blue frock, or blouse, high gaiters, ham sausages, and 
jingling horsecollars are universal; while the almost 
stereotyped expressions on every face, and blind per. 
sistence in old forms, prove how far removed from tho 
active world they are. 

Yet to this uninviting little spot, unmindful of its 
dulness, more than 500 apparently thoughtless young 
men gladly go. Masons, carpenters, joiners, machinists, 
tylers, locksmiths, decorative house painters, etc., from 
the different towns of Brunswick, Prussia, Mecklenburg, 
Hanover, Schleswig, Holstein, Denmark, Sweden, the 
Saxony sovereignties, and some even from Russia, Aus- 
tria, and Switzerland. The greater part of them on their 
entrance into the school carry unmistakable signs of 
their callings on their hardened fingers, so that the 
change from a hammer, forge, or trowel, to a pen or 
pencil, is not always easy ; but notwithstanding early dis. 
couragements, and the unusual sitting in a small space, 
and by gas-light, (doubly irksome to those who have been 
in the open air for seven months,) they work on, not for 
a few hours, but the whole day through, and some of 
them often the greater part of the night. 

The school begins at half-past six in the morning, and 
continues with slight interruptions until half-past nine at 
night; for the knowledge they bring with them is gene- 
rally very slight, the time short, and the work to be donc 
very great. Examples of serious injury to the health, 
following on such overtasked powers, occur very often. 
But the first step has been passed; they have had the 
courage to resist the alluring pleasures of their native 
towns, to leave friends and accstomed habits; more than 
all, to hoard up the necessary means fer such a length- 
ened rest from remunerative labour, and after that all 
comes comparatively easy. An honest ambition has made 
them wish to wend their way upwards in the social 
scale. The time has gone by when men could sit and 
idly ruminate over old forms and customs. Every one 
now must work strenuously, if desirous of success. 
Happily the path of ambition is here also the path of 
duty, every one being bound to turn to best account the 
talent with which he has been entrusted. 

In the summer the establishment is closed. With the 
first spring days, when the birds wing their way back 
from the south, the scholars wander forth, some to re- 
cruit their strength after the lengthened confinement, 
but the greater number to refill their purses, which, spite 
of the greatest economy, the winter expenses have com- 
pletely emptied. 

That this undertaking was no easy one at its com 
mencement may be readily imagined, when it was to the 
interest of so many to put it down and cripple the work- 
men’s efforts for independence ; but its genzrous-hearted 
founder has battled on through all opposition, and every 
year earns the blessing of many of his countrymen. 

From this little sketch we find that other spirits there 
are who in their own sphere, like our ever to be lamented 
Prince, the wise and good Albert, are ever ready to aid 
their less favoured brethren, and help with their time 
and talents those who are willing to help themselves; 
and may both Englishmen and Germans (who have s° 
much in common) ever prove themselves grateful for 
such generous sympathy; for the most strenuous 6 
ertions very frequently fall to the ground for the wat 
of an efficient nelping hand. 





